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Lecky, 381; object of the work, 381; 
apparent inconsistencies in it, 381-3; 
moral condition of the Roman Empire, 
384 ; mortifying result of the teachings 
of Pagan philosophy, 385; contentions 
between the Stoics and the Epicureans, 
386 ; influence of the conquests of Alex- 
ander, 387 ; the dogma of universal brother- 
hood, 388; Christianity in the Empire, 
389; position of women under its influ- 
ence, 589 ; success and ultimate triumph 
of Christianity, how accounted for, 390 ; 
two of the most important human causes 
—(1.) Doctrine of future life, 391-93; (2.) 
Formation of a strong character, 393- 94; 
Constantine the Great, 395; the progress 
of moral ideas and practice in the first 
ages of Christianity, 396; excesses and 
perversions of its real force, 396; mis- 
apprehension involved in the charge brought 
against Christianity as to its discourage- 
ment of patriotism, 397, 398 ; the tolera- 
tion of the Roman government, 399, as 
exemplified while conquering and triumph- 
ant, 400, 401, and under reverses, 402; 
persecution of the Christians, 402, 403; 
the full effect of Christian principle on 
domestic life under the Empire, unre- 
corded, 404; the history of European 
morals Jeaves no impeachment on the 
claim of Christianity to be divine, 405. 





science, 407; Hooker on Lyell, 408; use 
of mathematics, 409; the anonymous 
writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, 410; the 
grand question in geology, 411; the Uni- 
formitarian school, 412; Dr. Hooker's 
Address, 413; place assigned to mathe- 
matics in this controversy, 414; resistance 
to planets’ motions, 415; resistance offered 
by the tides to the earth’s rotation, 416 ; 
tidal reaction on the moon, 417; how this 
bears on the speculations of geologists, 
418; argument from earth’s figure, 419; 

the Uniformitarian hypothesis ‘disproved, 
419-421; examination of Professor Hux- 
ley’s Address, 422 seq.; British popular 
geology, 425, 426 ; Sir W. Thomson's 
Reply, 427, 428, gar tude required by Uni- 
formitarians, 425, general survey of the 
subject, 430 seg. ; Thomson’s three argu- 
ments, 431-436; answerto Huxley’ scharge 
of inconsistency, 437; the reasoning in 
Thomson’s arguments strictly cumula- 
tive, 438; triumph of scientific truth, 
439. 


of Sadowa, and its results, 253; excep- 
tional position of Germany amongst her 
neighbours from the first dawn of her his- 
tory, 253-4; the French Revolution, 254; 
history of the Confederation of the Rhine, 





255 ; its contract with France, 256; the 
battle of Jena, 257 ; the history of Prussia 
between 1807 and 1813 the turning-point 
in the history of Germany, 257; the war 
of liberation, 258; Prussia and. Austria, 
259; Prussia at the Vienna Congress, 
260; King Frederick-William 11., 261; 
neither freedom nor union for Germany 
gained at Vienna, 262; Baron von Stein, 
263; Act of the Germanic Confederation, 
263,—its distinctive character, 264; the 
Frankfort Diet, 264, 265; policies of 
Austria and Prussia subsequent to the 
Final Act of 1820, 266; Germany’s poli- 
tical professors, 266, 267; the “‘ Staaten- 
bund,” 267, and the “ Bundesstaat,’’ 268 ; 
the discussions of 1848-49 in the Frank- 
fort Parliament, 269-72; the crown of 
Germany offered to the King of Prussia, 
but declined, 272; the new Confederacy 
proposed by Prussia, 273; Austria sum- 
mons the Diet to meet at Frankfort, 274; 
the subsequent conflict, 274-276; the 
Italian war gives the signal for the resus- 
citation of the German question, 277 ; the 
campaign of 1859, 278-9; the attitude of 
the several governments interested in the 
solution of the German question, 279-81 ; 
incidents of the political campaign be- 
tween the Great Germans and the Little 
Germans, 281-2; the programme of re- 
form issued by the Wurzburg Coalition, 
282-3; replies of Austria and Prussia, 
283-4; formation of the Bismarck minis- 
try at Berlin, 285, and the legacies be- 
queathed to him by his predecessors, 286- 
8; the two lines of policy taken up by 
him, 288 ; aspect of the conflict with the 
Wiirzburg Coalition at this time, 289; 
eventful conversation between Bismarck 
and the Austrian Minister at Berlin, 290, 
291; interview between the Emperor of 
Austria and the King of Prussia, 292 
Congress of Sovereigns proposed shortly 
afterwards by Austria, 292, declined by 
Prussia, 293; the Austrian programme, 
293-95; reply of the Prussian cabinet, 
296, 297; independent action of the two 
great Pow ers, 298; the controversy inter- 
rupted by the death of the King of Den- 
mark, 299; subsequent events till the 
battle of ‘Sadowa, 299; reconstructed 
Germany, 300-303; examination of the 
North German Constitution, 303-314. 


| Hamitton, Sir William,—Memoir of, 475 ; 


birth and parentage, 477; early studies, 
478 ; at Glasgow and Oxford Universities, 
479 ; intimate friends, 480; Mr. Christie’s 
Oxford reminiscences, 481; additional 
patticulars by Mr. Traill, 482-3; final 
examination for his degree at Oxford, 483; 
studies for the Scottish Bar, and passes 
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as advocate, 484; adjudged heir-male to 
Sir Robert Hamilton of Preston, 484; the 
patrimonial estate, 485; notice of his 
ancestors, 485; career at the Bar, 486; 
his merits unrecognised, 487; life in 
Edinburgh, 1813 to 1820—anecdote of 
this period given by Professor Baynes, 
488-489 ; candidature for the Moral Philo- 
sophy Chair in Edinburgh, 489-90; elec- 
tion to that of Civil History, 490; his 
marriage, and its influence on his charac- 
ter and subsequent career, 491; researches 
in Phrenology, 492; Mr. Carlyle’s remini- 
scences of him, 492-494 ; his first appear- 
ance as a critic, in 1829, in Edinburgh 
Review, 495; subsequent contributions to 
that Journal, 496 ; contest for the Chair 
of Logic in 1836, 497, 498; opening of 
the class, 499; description of the class- 
room, 501; sketch by Professor Baynes, 
501-503 ; reminiscences by Dr. Cairns, 
503-505 ; work of the class, 504 ; courtesy 
to his students, and the general effect and 
value of his teaching, 506; influence of 
his writings in America—passage from a 
paper by Professor Porter, 506, 507 ; his 
edition of Reid’s Works, 507; honours 
conferred on him from abroad, 508; small 
recognition of his claims in his own coun- 
try, 508,509; struck by paralysis in 1844, 
509; the pension, 510,511; Sir William 
in his latter days, 512; his edition of 
Dugald Stewart’s Works, 513; unfinished 
literary labours, 514; last years, illness, 
and death, 514, 515. 

Holberg, Ludvig,—the father of modern 
Danish literature, 440; no national litera- 
ture before him, 441; parentage, 441; 


visit to Holland, 442; visits England, | 


and studies at Oxford, 443; returns to 
Copenhagen and lectures on his travels, 
443; publishes his first work, 444; his 
visit to Rome, and return to Copenhagen, 
where he is appointed Professor of Latin 
and Rhetoric, 445; period of literary 
activity, 446-48; his illness and death, 
448; his simple mode of life, 449; dis- 


tinctive features of his genius, 450 ; his ! 
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desire to found a national literature, 451 ; | 


his strength as a moralist, and his weak- 
ness, 452, 453; his influence on the lan- 


guage, 454, 455; his three principal | 


works—‘ Peder Paars,” 455, ‘ Niels 


Klim,” 456-59, and the Comedies, 459; | 


comparison between Holberg and Moliére, 
460, 461; translations from one of his 
comedies, ‘‘ Erasmus Montanus,’’ 461-72; 
charges brought against hiscomedies, 472; 
the ‘ Epistles,” 473; influence of his 
works on the minds of his contemporaries, 
474. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, The: origin, his- 
tory, and present condition of the Red 





River Settlement, 159; Sebastian Cabot 
—Henry Hudson—Prince Rupert, 160 ; 
nature of the Company’s title, 161; Par- 
liament petitioned in 1690, by the traders, 
162; the Company’s failure, 163; the first 
legislative inquiry into its affairs, 164; 
the North-West Fur Company, 165; rivalry 
and warfare between the Companies, and 
their subsequent amalgamation, 165, 166, 
168; the Charter of the Company de- 
nounced as illegal—opinion of counsel as 
to its validity, 166; Lord Brougham’s 
opinion, 167 ; Right Hon. Edward Ellice, 
166, 167; misgovernment of Red River 
Settlement, and grievances of the settlers, 
168-170 ; the Hudson’s Bay dispute, 170; 
the Company’s pretensions, 171 ; the por- 
tion of territory styled the Fertile Belt, 
171; the character of the country mis- 
represented by the Company’s officials, 
171 seq.; Sir'George Simpson’s paradox, 
173 ; expeditions to explore the country, 
174; route to the Rocky Mountains, 175; 
testimony of the independent explorers, 
Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle, 175 ; change 
of opinion indicated in the Company’s last 
prospectus, 176; the Company and the 
Stock-Exchange, 177; agitation in the 
Dominion of Canada as to the acquisition 
of the Company’s territory, 178; Cana- 
dian forests, 179 ; definition of the footing 
on which the Company was to stand in 
relation to the Dominion, 180; Mr. Glad- 
stone’s propositions, 181; the ‘‘ Rupert’s 
Land Act, 1868,” 182 ; Colonial adminis- 
tration, 183; desirability of extinguishing 
the claims of the Company by an imme- 
diate payment in nn 184, 185; our 
imperial policy, 185; Canada as a field 
for emigration, 186; route to the East 
through the Dominion of Canada, 187 ; 
importance of having this controversy 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company finally 
settled, 188; probable issue of its settle- 
ment, 189. 


Inp1a,—Public Works in: want of roads, 
226; application of the term ‘“‘ Public 
Works,” 227; the means available for 
work,—forced labour, 227; the idea of 
‘*Government”’ to a Hindu, 228; com- 
pulsory labour under the Mogul Shahs, 
229; peculiar position of the British 
Government in India, 229; its results— 
much writing, little working, 230; diffi- 
culties and drawbacks to the operations 
of the Public Works department, 220, 
231; responsibilities of the officers, 231 
their work, 232-234; financial arrange- 
ments, 235-236; the American blockade 
and the supply of cotton, 236; need of 
assistance for works in India, 237; in- 
ducements to lay out money in improving 
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India, 238 ; staff of the Department, 239 ; 
engineering Colleges, 240; labour and 
labourers in India, 241 ; Major Chesney’s 
‘Indian Polity,” 242; State versus private 
enterprise, 243; operations connected with 
irrigation, 244; road-making hindered by 
the want of suitable materials, 245; rail- 
ways, tramways, and bridges, 246; the 
contract system, 247 ; what is necessary 
to make the Public Works department 
really useful, 248 ; administration of the 
department, 249; consequences of the 
minute system of supervision at present 
exercised, 250; the question of Russian 
invasion, 251; importance and necessity 
of enlisting on our side the interests and 
sympathies of the people of India, 252. 

Irish Church Measure, 568 ; Lord Salisbury 





on the functions of the House of Lords, | 


569 ; his advice with regard to its present 
action, 570, 571; it is more thana g 

572; the attainment of equality between 
the confessions the present problem, 573 ; 
policy of Gladstone and Bright, 574; the 
Irish Church Bill and its object, 574, 
575; its character as passed by the 
House of Commons, 575-77 ; examination 
of Mr. Disraeli’s speech on the second 
reading, 577-581 ; the question of endow- 
ments, 582, 583; position of the Church 
as contemplated by the Bill, 584-586 ; 
arrangements for the employment of the 
surplus, 586; Maynooth and the Regium 
Donum, 586 ; tithes, 587 ; general justice 
of the measure, 588 ; present state of Ire- 
land, 589 ; effect of the large majorities in 
the House on the great body of the people, 
590; the new Irish Lord Chancellor, 591 ; 
to what are the recent outrages in Ireland 
to be attributed ? 592-96; liberation of 
the Fenian prisoners, 596; the banquet 
at Cork, 597 ; demonstrations against the 
Bill in the North, 598 ; amendments to be 
introduced in the House of Lords, 599, 
600 ; generosity and justice, 601. 


Lanpor, Walter Savage,—Forster’s bio- 
graphy of, 550; birth and parentage, 551, 
552; his waywardness as a boy, 553 ; at 
Rugby school, 554; his year at Oxford, 
556; Dorothea Lyttleton, 557; becomes 
an author, 558; writes political articles 
—visit to Paris, 559; residence at Bath 
—‘‘Tanthe,” 560; raid into Spain —pur- 
chase of Llanthony, 560, 561; marriage 
with Julia Thuillier, 562; settles at 


Florence till 1835, when he returned to | 


Bath, 563; acquaintanceships formed 
there—Forster, Dickens, Eliza Lynn, 
563, 564; death at Florence, 564; descrip- 
tion of his person, 564; his love of chil- 
dren, 565; remarks on his genius, 566. 

Lunacy, Increase of, 123 ; statistics of the 


enate, | 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
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asylums in England and Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, 123, 124; nature and causes 
of the increase, 124; the numbers ad- 
mitted into asylums during the last ten 
years, 125, 126; discharges and admis- 
sions unequal, 127; private and pauper 
lunatics, 128 ; different classes of the dis- 
charged, 128 ; the curable and incurable, 
129, 130; the question as to the possibility 
of providing for some of the insane poor 
otherwise than in asylums, with probable 
benefit, 131-133 ; the Report of the Scotch 
Commissioners on this question, 133, 134; 
desirability of providing for this class less 
pretentious buildings, 135 ; the additions 
in constant demand in County and 
District Agylums, 136-138; remedies 
proposed: (1.) transference to buildings 
intermediate in character between nan 
houses and asylums, 139-40; (2.) trans- 
ference to the workhouse, 142 ; condition 
of the insane in workhouses, 141—in 
England, 142, 143—in Scotland, 144, 145 
—and in Ireland, 145; (3.) transference 
to private dwellings, 146; state of pauper 
lunatics so disposed of at present, in Eng- 
land, 146, 147—in Scotland, 147 seg.— 
and in Ireland, 150; results of the exami- 
nation of the three proposed outlets for 
the chronic insane in asylums, 150, 151; 
recent provisions of the law to keep down 
undue accumulation in establishments, 
151-53; other considerations affecting 
this question, 154; madhouses and asylums, 
154; reform in treatment of the insane, 
155, 156; importance of early treatment 
of the disease, 157; the relations between 
mental and bodily health, 157 ; import- 
ance of the whole subject, 158. 


Man, Early History of ; see Early. 
Man’s Chief End,— What is it? 190; Mr. 


Arnold on “Culture and Anarchy,” 191 ; 
the ideal of culture and its realization, 
192; thesis to be proved,—that culture 
prosecuted with a view to the entire per- 
fection of our manhood and the reflex 
glory of God, is the one absolute and un- 
transferable end of human existence, 192 ; 
what are the essentials of human nature ? 
193; ‘“‘ man’s chief end” as defined by 
the Westminster divines, 194, 195; the 
educational schemes of so-called “ practi- 
cal men”’ vitiated by a fundamental flaw, 
196, 197; this doctrine of culture not 
separative and exclusive, but intensely 
social, 198; a well-educated mind sym- 
pathizes with other departments of study 
than those it is enedilly acquainted with, 
199; ideal of an educated life, 200; the 
religious faculty, 201, 202; the relation 
in which religious culture stands to human 
perfection, 203; operation of the law of 
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intellectual and moral habit, 204; three 
results of recognising the ideal, as here 
defined, 204-207 ; can this ideal be real- 
ized? 207; obstacles and objections, 208- 
211; summary of the laws of culture, 213 ; 
Mr. Arnold's teaching on this subject, 
212; Hellenism and Hebraism, 212-215; 
contrast between the two tendencies so 


designated, 215; Mr. Arnold’s doctrine | 


lays too much stress on thought, and in- 
definitely postpones action, 216, 217; 
his anticipations of the future somewhat 
sad, 218, and why, 219; his range of cul- 
ture unduly narrowed, 220; his anta- 


gonism to “‘machinery,” 220, 221; the | 


austerity of his attitude towards his own 
generation, 222; 


his classification of | 





British society, 223; “ whence do we | 


come?” ‘‘ whither do we tend ?’’ 225. 


Milman’s (Dean) “ Annals of St. Paul’s,” | 
99; his early life, and literary labours, | 


99, 100; careless editing of the ‘““Annals,”’ 
101; notices of early Deans, 102, and 
Bishops of London, 103; the humour and 
urbanity of his writings, 103, 104; his 
style compared with that of Gibbon, 105- 
108 ; characteristics of it, 108-112 ; con- 


troversies in which he was engaged, 112 ; | 
his ‘ History of the Jews,”’ 113-115; his | 


“ History of Christianity,”” and Dr. New- 


man’s review of it, 115-117; his distaste | 


for pure dogma, and preference for the 
devotional over the controversial, 117-119; 


not chargeable with indifference towards | 
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Thurlow, 372; Wordsworth’s dogmatism, 
373; Robinson’s opinion of Waverley, 
373, 374; practice as a barrister, 374; 
Brougham and Queen Caroline, 375; 
notices of Carlyle, 376, and J. S. Mill, 
377 ; Walter Savage Landor, 377; Emer- 
son’s Lectures, 377 ; old age, illness, and 
death, 378; the author’s character, 379; 
hisconnexion with the Unitarians, 379, 380. 


Royal Engineers, The: recent diffusion of 


the knowledge of military matters, 1; 
power of the newspaper, 2; our military 
skill in modern campaigns, 3, 4; Lord 
Napier and the Abyssinian expedition, 4, 
5; present position of our artillerymen 
and engineers, 5, 6—is it a just one? 6; 
Lord Napier invited to Chatham by the 
officers of the Royal Engineers, 6, 7; the 
Royal Military Academy at Chatham, 8, 
and the training received there, 9; occu- 
pations of the corps in the time of peace, 
10; their work on service, 11—siege of 
Delhi, 11, 12; Sir Hugh Rose at Jhansi, 
escalading, 13, 14; disabilities of Engi- 
neers, and the unjust treatment they have 
received, 15, 16; instances of services 
rendered by them in the field, 16, 17; 
lessons to be gathered from the last 
struggle between Austria and Prussia, 18; 
necessity of army reform,—sale of com- 
missions, 19; social position of officers, — 
cost of a cadet at Chatham, 19, 20; in- 
justice of excluding ordnance officers from 
commands, 21. 





his order, or carelessness for the religious , Russian Literature ; see Turguenief. 
truth he was pledged to teach, 119-122. 
Turcuenier’s Novels: literature in Russia, 


Revoturions in the Queen’s English; see 22, 23; Turguenief’s characteristics as a 





English language. 

Robinson, Henry Crabb,—Diary and Cor- 
respondence of, 357; his early life, and 
studies, 358, 359; visit to Germany, 360; 
interview with Goethe, 361; residence at 


Frankfort, 362; matriculates as a student | 


at Jena, 362; life at a German Univer- 
sity seventy years ago, 363; notable per- 
sonages whose acquaintance he made, 


364; Madame de Staél, 365; death of | 


Schiller, 366; narrow escape from expul- 
sion, 367; Mrs. Barbauld, and Charles 
Lamb, 367 ; narrow escapes from capture 
on the Continent, 368; becomes special 
correspondent of the Times during the 
Spanish Revolution of 1808, 368; sketches 
of notable writers in the Times, 369, 370; 
legal studies, 370; Coleridge as a Lec- 
turer, 371; anecdote of Lord Chancellor 


EDINBURGH : T. CONSTABLE, 


writer of fiction, 24; serfdom as depicted 
in ‘‘ A Sportsman’s Notes,” 25 seq. ; illus- 
trations of the dealings of proprietors with 
their serfs, 26-32 ; manners and customs 
of the peasantry in their relations to each 
other, 33, 34; his descriptions of scenery, 
35, 36; stories illustrating various phases 
of Russian society —‘‘ Moomoo,”’37—‘‘ The 
Tavern,’ 38, 39; pictures of the higher 
ranks of soviety—‘‘ Faust,’’ 39-41 ; special 
merits of his novelettes, 41-43; ‘‘The 
Diary of a Superfluous Man,” 43, 44; 
plot of “Lisa,” 45-51; the new school 
of Radicals as depicted in ‘‘ Fathers and 
Children,” 51-58; Nihilism in Russia, 53, 
58 ; the novel entitled “‘ Smoke,” holding 
up to ridicule the patriotic party who 
have no need of Western culture, 59-64 
Turguenief’s other writings, 64. 


PRINTER TO THE QUEEN, AND TO THE UNIVERSITY. 








